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A 3 5T PACT 

This paper reports the results of a study conducted 
T.o ascertain whether the variance in teaching effectiveness of 
community college faculty, as assessed by students, can be attributed 
to particular atritudes of these faculty (acceptance of the community 
college concept, educational and reference group orientations; and/or 
to particular socialization experiences (years of community college 
reaching experience, highest academic degree, number of graduate 
courses in education) which these faculty have undergone, A 
theoretical model based on symbolic inter actior^ism is presented and 
explained. Data to test the model were acquired through a 1973 survey 
of faculty and students at five Pennsylvania community colleges, of 
uea full-time faculty surveyed, 26C (54%) responded. Data on student 
perception of the teaching effectiveness of 175 of the responding 
faculty were obtained by surveying all students in one randomly 
selected class of each faculty member. Factor analysis and Pearson 
product- moment correlation statistical procedures were utilized in 
the data analysis, Ir was concluded that the socialization 
experiences and educational orientations assessed in this study (and 
generally used by administrators in faculty selection) are not 
appropriate as objective criteria for predicting teacher 
ef f ecriveness in the community college. Further, other factors will 
have to be sought as the principal determinants of variation in 
perceived reaching effectiveness. { Author/jr;S ) 
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Pci c-trived Teach. Liip, Kf f ect:1.vc'ii(!ss 
1 

Abst rac t 

This sLudy sc(?ks to detemlne win-' t: her vai'iance in teaching effectiveness 
of community college faculty, as assessed by students, can be attributed 
to particular attitudes and/or socialization experiences of these faculty. 
A theoretical model derived from s>Tiibolic interaction theory is tested by 
path analysis* Data to test the model were obtained through a 1973 survey 
of faculty and students at five community colleges in Pennsylvania. On 
the basis of this analysis, the authors conclude that the "predictor" 
variables used in this study and ofcen by administrators in developing 
faculty selection policies do not correlate highly with teaching effective- 
ness. 
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Community College yaculty ALLUudi'S, Sor la 1 i i^at 1 on llxpL? r i iMicci; , 
and Pn re? ived Teach lii^; Kf f ec L ivonoss 
During the past L.v^o decades the comnmnity junior collegG has emerged 
as a SLgnif.Lcaat institution in the structure of higher education in America. 
It is significant not only in tems of enrollment,"^ but also because its 
comprehensive curriculum, remedial programs, open-door admissions policy, 
and emphasis on community service, teaching, guidance and counseling all 
contribute to an approach to higher education without parallel or counter- 
part • 

Community college leaders frequently maintain that since their insti- 
tutions provide a unique service in higher education — universal opportunity 
commensurate with individual ability — they require a unique kind of faculty 
member. Ideally, the faculty member needed is one who accepts the community 
college concept; i.e., one who favors an open door admissions policy and a 
comprehensive curriculum oriented to broad student and community interests 
(Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson, 1965; Medsker and Tillcry, 1971; 
Monroe, 1973). It is also held that since the community college caters to 
students of widely var^^ing interests and abilities, the ideal faculty mem- 
ber should reflect a progressive orientation to education: He should be 
flexible in his thinking, able to adapt to student needs, and should take 
an active interest in providing more for the student than raw facts and 
skills (Gleazer, 1967; Pyle, 1968; Cohen, 197J; O'Banion, 1972). 

Consequently, contemporary community college administrators, faced 
with scores, even hundreds, of applications for every faculty vacancv in 
this age of the "steady state," develop criteria and policy for screening 
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aiu! r.L'l ci' I iiij; t.iioi;r app I ic.iiU.^; v/iio t lu'V t^n' 1 will he e f r<-'i' L i vc' insti'urtois 
in tlu'ir' i n.st. i t ut ion . Hocausr of tliv lark of oh j t'c t i ve' criLcri.a upon wliieh 
to bai.it* p o 1 i. c y for the s e 1 l' c t i on of c onip u t. o n t. f a c n 1 1 y nioiub e r s , 1 1 u> y t cmuI 
to rely on tlicLr own exp»-rience or on a number of ^Vouimon seny^" niear.ures 
in making; policy decisions. Frequently, those applicant^^ who appear tradi- 
tional in their educational orientation, who have had no previous experience 
in a coniniunity college either as a student or as a faculty member, who have 
not taken a course on college teaching or on the community college during 
their g-iraduate work, and/or who have a doctorate in a traditional discipline, 
have little chance to pass the initial screening of their application- 

A review of the pertinent literature indicates that community college 
faculty vary greatly in their attitudes towards the community college 
concept and in their more general orientations to education (Friedman, 1967; 
Leslie, 1973; Lipscomb, 1965; Medsker, 1960; Morrison, 1972). Many, there-- 
fore, do not conform to the theoretical ideal type, A focal question is 
whether or not the ideal-type community college faculty member is ci^q 
more effective teacher in the community college setting. Or, stated dif- 
ferently, if variance in teaching effectiveness can be .linked causally to 
certain faculty socialization experiences and attitudes, it may be possible 
to validate the criteria often used in selecting community college faculty. 
If no such relationship can be found, the corjnon practice of using particu- 
lar faculty socialization experiences and attitudes in personnel selection 
policies, whether formal or informal, is open to question. Therefore, the 
objective of this study is to ascertain whether the variance in teacliing 
effect ivenes.s of community college faculty, as assessed by '"Students, can be 
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at.L r i hut ihI to p. t r r i (ui Ki i: attiLucK'S t»r tin'^it' r.icuilly aiul/ur Ln |m r t i c. u 1 ,i r 
soc i a 1 i :'.at: ion t'xpo r i cmiv/os wliirh tluvsi.! faculty have* uiK!<.'t'y,0!io. 

THKORETICAL CONS lOLlL-VnONS 

Tho Lhoore t: ical framework underlying tihis stiudy derives from symbolic 
intierac t: Ion isni. Following Mead and otihers of tiho symbol ic intieractiionist 
perspcc t: Ive , we assort: tihat: it: is largely tihrough specific soc iali^ia t: ion 
expt?!^ ien cos tihat: knowledge, values, and atititiudes are acquired (Mead, 
1934; Stirauss, 1956 ; Manis and Melt:::er, 1967), Viewed within tihis perspec- 
tivG, tihe atitiiLudes of comxnunitiy college facultiy tioward tihe communitiy 
college concept: and tioward educatiional issues cire the resultis of intier- 
actiional experiences v/hich occurred in tiheir oxvTi eckica t: ional programs and 
which contiinue tio occur in tiheir work setitings. This leads tio an asser- 
tion tihat: specified at:t:it:udes vary according tio tihe socia 1 izati ion experiences 
of individual facultiy members. 

The symbolic intieractiionisti persp-jc ti ive gives rise tio anotiher t: he ore- 
tical notiion, tihati of reference groups, which promises tio be par tiicularly 
relevant to this problem (Shibutani , 1961:61). The theory suggests that 
the reference group(s) with which a person identifies can be a determinant 
of va lues and a 1 1 i t tides . In some ins t a nee s these ref e renc3 groups will be 
ones in which the individual actiively holds membership; in other instances 
they will be groups to which the individual aspires to beJong. In essence, 
reference groups constitute sig^ nificant others for the individual. There- 
fore, attitudes tov/ard the community college concept and toward educational 
issues may also be viewed as a reflection of the prevailing values and 
attitiudes of those occupati ional reference groups with which the individual 
iden ti i f ies . 
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I lul i V i iliKi 1 .s c-u:qiiirL' tlu'ir re* fort'm'c r.'*^^^^^ iMoutiLy tliroii;',h tlicir .^;oc'ial~ 
ixiiLiDii t'xper LiMiccs . The sue iti I L/.i t i on proctvsr. lias i mp I i cat. i utis for Ihc 
way ill which ind iv itlua Is act Lo soIl'lC and crcattj Lhelr own social cnvi.ron- 
meats. For example, if a coiainuniLy colle^/.e faculLy iiiomber had attcMulcd a 
community college as a student, and if ho enrolled in a "Master of Arts In 
College Teaching" curriculum wherein he took a course Ln the comimniity 
college ar. pavt of his degree requirements, and if he joined an academic 
division of other faculty members who were proud to be on the faculty of 
that community college, it is likely that he would select community college 
faculty as his reference group. If, on the other hand, he had not had any 
experience with a community college \irlor to being appointed to the fa-^ulty, 
and intended to pursue a doctorate in his academic specialty when he had 
obtained sufficient funds from his conu:iunity college employment, he would 
be more likely to select university faculty as his referonc rtroiip. 

The symbolic interdiction perspective also provides a natural linkage 
between a teacher's attitudes toward educational issues and perceived ef- 
fectiveness of that teacher in the community college setting. Symbolic 
in terac t ionist s hold that the individual's sense of self-worth, self-effi- 
cacy, and self-concept are products of interaction with significant others. 
If a teacher demonstrates acceptance of an individual student and wants to 
assist in the student's total development , r-. j probability that the tt-:acher 
will become a significant other is increased. This effect may be es[>ecially 
blatent when the student has been previously classified as lacking in ability 
or achievement . Teachers who become significant others are likely to he 
perceived as effective in their role. Since teachers who are progressive 
incorporate a guidance perspective in their teaching and tend to use the 
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1*1' n'lM*. vtnl 'IVs'it'li i n^' I'.t I iv I. i vriirss 
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sLudi.'iiL as a ciirricular rc^fiTiMit (as piuch as Ihcy use thr s.uhjtMjf- inatt.'r), 
much of tiicir huhav.ior .is cU'arly oricsUcd to studoiiL do vi* 1 o[)iiK'nt: . It is 
throuj;h this type of reasoning t:haL many autiuu-iLicis in Liio coinmuu i t y col Lo.^;,e 
movement: assmne that: pro^;rcss.Lvc , student oriented teachers are the most 
effective teacaers in the communLty coliej»e setting (Garrison, 1963, 1966; 
McKeefery, 1959; O'Banion, 1972; Pyle, J968; Roy, 1973). 

The general theoretical framework has isolated the followini_; relatLoii- 
ships shown below in Figure 1. Socialization experiences are viewed as 

Figure 1 abo u t here 

directly and indirectly affecting attitudes of progressivlsm and acceptance 
of the community college concept. An indirect effect arises as sociali- 
zation experiences cause the adoption of a particular reference group iden- 
tity which in turn causes the adoption of relevant attitudes. Finally, the 
adop-tion of a progressive educational orientation and acceptance of the 
community college concept engenders classroom behavior which is perceived 
by students to be more effective than that related to a nonprogressive 
educational orientation and to nonacceptance of the community college con- 
cept. The operational definitions of these variables will be given in the 
empirical model described in the following section. 

METHODOLOGICAL CON'S IDKRAT IONS 
Data Collection 

Data to test the theoretical model were acquired through a 1973 survey 

of faculty and students at five Pennsylvania community colleges. All full- 

2 

time faculty at these schools (N-484) were surveyed; 260 of these faculty 
(54%) returned a completed instrument. Although this response rate is 
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ratluM' I pv%' , i\u' c! I s I »• i hut i on of tlio rcspoiuN-nt :; v; i t h n')',.irLl (o li i ^'.lios (. 

do^;i:*.'o (HMiij) 1 o I L>d , sox^ acadoiu i.c rank, and ^uibjot't .sjuu; i.i 1 i I y doL\s not tl i ( - 

[cr s i p.n { f icaat: 1 y froui t!iat of I ho full faculty population at thosi* fivo 

,schoo 1 .s--and is also quito closo to tihaL of faculty at: all ronnsylvanin 

3 

communit.y t'oU.o^^es, However, no I ol low-up study was oxt»cuLod Lo dol i^rmino 
if tihoro was a significant- res[)onso bi/is on tho quo s L ionnn I ro ' s aLLlLutllnal 
i tioms • 

For 173 of tihe respond Inj.; facul.t:y it was possible to obtain porcjlvod 
teaching effectiveness (PTE) data by surveying all students in ouf^ randomly 
selected class of each faculty member. Since the student survey was adinliiiir;- 
tered anil completed in the classroom, the student response ratie for a given 
faculty meiiiber was quite high. It must be recognised, however, the PTK 
data is not based on a true random sample of each faculty member's st.uden.s.^ 
The usable data pool was further reduced to 171 crises because four rc>spond- 
ing faculty did not identify with either a community college or a university 
reference group (the only values allowed by our model as operat iona li/.ed) 
and were therefore excluded from the analysis. 

Emp i r i c a 1 Mod e 1 

From the virtually infinite reservoir of social i^^ation experience 
indicators, three with strong plausibility as causes of the relevant atti- 
tudes were selected for assessment: community college teaching experience 
(in years), highest academic degree completed, and number of graduate courses 
completed in the field of education. It must be em[)hasjzed that these 
measures arc indicators of the cxtcnsiveness and direction of inherently 
different types of socialization experiences and as such are treated as 
distinct variables in the analysis. This posture requires that v;e assume 
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n causal n'lalf.(Mi LnMwi't'ti m)nil)t.' r o! f'.rMcluatt* rdiira(ii)n fini I'.s-t':; ( aki'ii and 
hir,l^»-'M cIi'i»rfo c'omp 1 n. c'cl ; it also riH[u i rr.s llial. wt» j;piM'iry a ccjitl' 1 a t i ona 1 
re 1 t ioajih i p buLwoLMi comimuiily c.olU'^;^' teachlu*; oxpiM* i t'uiu' and j;ratlualc 
education cour.st'.s, a rcla L ion^jh i-p wlioso causo it\ principally a^»e. 

Rcforuiicc group idcnf.ily has been ope ra t i.oiia 1 i zed as a d ichofoiiions 
variahla by asccrlainlng whei-c a faculty member would prefi^r to toach If 
s/he had complete froodoiu of choice. Kt.^spoiusos of ^'tliis comriumLty college" 
or '*other community college'" were taken as indicative of a community college 
reft^rence group identity. Responses of "senior collG^;e" or *'un ive rsi ty" 
were taken as indicative of a university reference group identity. 

The attitudes of progress.! vism and acceptanre of the comniunity college 
concept are measured using six-point Likert-scale items. The 11 items 
gi\/en in Table 1, most of which are aodified from Kerl.inger's Educational 

Insert Table 1 about here 
Scale VII (Kerlinger, 1958), are taken to be indicators of progressivism. ^ 
The ten items given in Table 2, which follow from the earlier work of 

Insert Table 2 about here 
Morrison (1972), are taken to be indicators of acceptance of the community 
college concept. Application to progressivism items of principal-axis 
factor analysis with varimax rotation reveals two factors of significance.^ 
The first factor loads heavily on progressivism items 3, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
(see Table 2), leading to an interpretation of thifj factor as **sori;il con- 
sciousness" progressivism — the attitude that the teacher is responsible 
to present both sides of an issue and to emphasize its .social ramifications. 
The second factor loads heavily on progressivism items 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 
11 (see Table), leading to interpretation of this factor as "whole person*' 
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Pci v'i'tvi'd 'I'c, ich i 11}', i;i I »'(• t i vi 'n< "i.'i 
1) 

pri»j'.ri':;?; i V i .''.111 ; lli^' tLMrlx'r lii»lilinj; (iiis vir\;i>niii( fri'lj; it is luit 

suf 1" i i' i <.'n t ti) t.o:u;li Luily r.icts -nui skills siiiiu* nt Iht ai^Ms nf pcrsiMhil 
din'L* iDpnuuil arc .mImo i mpur f ^ • 

A pf i iir i pa 1 -compDiion t s f'iet'.or an.iJv'^'i.s ^^'^t" t\io ^'ai'et'p t ancc*" itrr.is 
ylehkHl one s ign i. f Lean t farti^r loaclin^; lu\av.i ly on i tn'ius I, 2, '] 7, and 

9,^' iV' rcL! i.vcd ef fecL- i VL>n»^\s;i f a j,;ivon traclior VvMs ascorta iiuu! by ohtainiu^; 
th(J nu'aii scores on \A Ll.eins of. a q ntss t. i.<^'^na i conipK'tLHl by all s-Uiulcnt.s in 
one of that tcacher*y clas.se-^ (scl' TabU? 3). Tbe questionnaire items as- 

ses-sed the teacber's perc^lvt^^^ knowledge of tbe subject, bis classroom 
management practices, and asp^'cts of bis intery)ersonal. liebavior. Tbe mean 
scores for eacb class on tbef^^- 1 •''^ items wc^re sLuiilarly analyzed and one 
single factor was ehtained.^ 

Tbo causnl model for empirical Lcc^t is given in Fj^^nri* 2. Tbis elaborat:(?d 
Insert F j^Sii^'j' ^^^^^^ ut _b e r c 
model follows from tbe generrii one given earlier in tbis discussion, Higbest 
academic degree is posited to bave a neg'^tive direct; effect botb on reference 
group identity (i.e., to cau£^^ iden t: i f i c^'it: ion witb a university refr-rence 
group), and on "whole person^' progres.slvism. This is because persons liold- 
ing doctorates are more likely to be research Oi iented than those not holding 
the degree. Direct effect.s PTE arc ai^suir.ed to stem from number of 
graduate education courses be^^use in sn^b courses teachers may acquire use- 
ful technical information abo^t teaching, and from higbest academic degree 
since faculty with more adv-an^'^d training in their field are likely to have 
better command of their subject matter. 

In designing the empirical model, a theoretical assumption has been 
made which places progressivi^m temporally ahead of acceptance of the 
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i'(Mr,iimii i ( y rnll»'>M' ('i>iirr|»[. It i;; n i • : i i.i 1 » I » • .tSMiMr (in- (luluitluil 

tli'vcldps jMMin.il o f 1 rii t , 1 1 i ons linv.iul rJiKMtioii tlurhjr, his rxprr" i cium' in 
public .^si^lioi) 1 i Hi; .uul ii\ uiuli'r\r,r.i<hi.i ( »• ,',^li(n»l; in (WIht words, (luilu}'. ( lir 
tinii* wlu'ii It l.s not Liupurt.int ior him iu ronsitlrr tin- .uul fuiu- 1 of 

Llu' ciMMiuiuiity in Auu'rir.iii Stuirty. Tims, j) r(\r, issss i v I sin is assuiiu'd 

to bi* *i lmuso of aecic^p t .HUH' . In atkiil. ion, onr dirin-t 1 1 nl-..ij',c o\' soc i . i I i /ac- 
tion oxpiTionCL' and aes; u [) t aiic l» is r».>po:;od . This liiikaj'.o, i'roiu ^'.raduatr 
education courses, Ls uua\'o idab 1 since coiiuiuin i, t y cdllc^',^ tcaclicrs, a^; .stu- 
dents in such courses, arc likely to be expo:;*^! to litrraturc and a peer 
gUiHip advocati-Ug the ci>imuunLty L'ollej'.e concept. 

As prescMited in FL^;ure 2, the cinpiritMl niotU'I i .s fully rL'cursi.ve. 
Possible specification errt)rs in this c;:ip i r i c.i 1. motlL-l will be addr('S^;od in 
more detail in the discussion section u[ tin's paper. 

ANAbYSIS OF DATA 

The matrix of Pearson produc t -mono nt correlations for the variables 

in the empirical model, as calculuLed from the Pennsyl van in Community Collc[».e 

9 

Survey is given in Table A. Path analysis was used to estimate tlu' empiri- 
cal model presented in Figure 2. Path coefficients are enphasized ovcm: un~ 

Insert Table 4 a bo ut here 
standardized structural coefficients because conc».'rn in this 5;tudy is with 
the relative magnitude of paths in one population :ind because four of the 
variables in the model are composites resulting from factor-analytic proce-- 
dures. Any variance introduced in these composites to allow calculation of 
structural coefficients would be arbitrary and without empirical s i<;n if icance . 

All measured variables in the empirical model conform to the customary 
requiremei\ts for path analysis, "^^ the results of which are given in Table? 5. 
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Insert Table 5 about: here 
All paths are derived by ordinary least squares (OLS) regression. "Reproduced" 
. ..^rrelations , a measure of goodness-of-f it of the model to the data, were 
calculated using the "REPRO" computer program; four of these correlations 
were also hand— calculated to verify the computer-generated results.''""^ All 
quantities relevant to estimation and test of this model are presented in 
Tables 6 and 7. 

Insert Tables 6 and 7 about here 
Because the paths given in Table 5 are estimated on the basis of com- 
posite scores on four variables, they include an estimable amount of 
measurement error. Theoretically it is possible to correct for invalidity 
and non-systematic error by dividing each correlation involving composites 
by the validity of the composites which appear explicitly in tlie correlation 
(Heise and Bohrnstedt, 1970). This process x^^ill increase path coefficients, 
to first-order, by the reciprocal of the validities of all composite measures 
directly involved in the path. Because the soundness of this practice is 
currently in question, the correction has not been performed here, but the 
general trend it yields will influence the generation of a more parsimonious 
model . 

Following the theory "trimming" strategy advocated by Heise ; ''75: 
195), the paths for which |p! is below some arbitrary figure may be deleted, 
thus generating a new model whose parameters can be reestimatcd. In this 
case there were numerous paths clustered about the cus ternary cutof f cri- 
terion of IpI < .100. No justification could be found for splitting the 
cluster — eliminating some of its paths and retaining others; consequently 
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they were all retained by es tablislir.ent of a cutoff criterion of [pj < .090. 
Further justification for this strategy is provided by the general effect 
of measurement error to lower estimates of such path coefficients. The par- 
simonious model is given in Table 8, with relevant regression paraneters and 

Insert Table 8 about here 
reproduced correlations given in Tables 9 and 10 respectively. 
Insert Tables 9 and 10 about here 

DISCUSSION 

The results of this investigation are characterized by low path co- 
efficients and small amounts of explained variance. None of the paths ex- 
ceed .320 and the greatest amount of variance explained in any one endo- 
genous variable does not exceed 14%. Judging from the reproduced correla- 
tions, however, both the original and trimmed cau:;al models seem to be 
reasonably good fits to the data. The correlation discrepancies are "in 
the noise,*' since their magnitude corresponds to paths which would not be 
statistically significant. For the full model the root mean square correla- 
tion discrepancy is .039; for the trii?.r:ed model the corresponding figure 
is .043. 

As we alluded earlier, there is a possible source of specification 
error in the tested model which arises from the lack of an a priori tem- 
poral ordering among the attitudinal vr.riables. It is possible that rela- 
tionships between attitudes (reference group identity, progress ivism , and 
acceptance) are causally opposite to that posited here, or are reciprocal. 
A similar argument could be applied to relationships between attitudes 
and perceived teaching effectiveness: Being perceived as a good teacher in 

14 
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a community colle«;e could cause an increai^> in acceptance of the community 
college concept. Also, disturbances acting on these variables may be cor- 
related. These arguments suggest that it may prove profitable to test a 
nonrecursive model involving these variables. Unfortunately, we were not 
able to execute this additional analysis since appropriate instrumental 
variables were not assessed in the original survey. 

The data appear to justify the hypothesized direct causal linkage be- 
tween indicators of socialization experience and at least one variety of 
progressivism (''whole person"). Somewhat surprising, though, is the observed 
negative direct effect between community college teaching experience and 
"whole person" progressivism. These same soc ial iJ'^ci t ion experience indicators 
are linked strongly to reference group identity; in this case all relations 
were in the direction anticipated. Moreover, there appears to be a direct 
relationship between reference group identity and acceptance of the community 
college concept. 

Unfortunately, our model provides a poor explanation of "social con- 
sciousness" progressivism and perceived teaching effectiveness. If social- 
ization experiences are indeed causes of variation in "social consciousness" 
progressivism, then an inappropriate set of socialization experiences are 
included in the model. Perceived teaching effectiveness is found to be 
directly linked to acceptance of the conimunity college concept, tenuously 
linked to "social consciousness" progressivism, and not at all directly 
linked to other quantities in the model. The variance in PTE explained 
by the model does seem to arise through a process in accord with the inter- 
actionist perspective — that is, indirectly, x^^ith attitude as an intervening 
variable — but this explained variance is quite small. 

15 
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If the interact ionist perspective is to be supported as a theorc^tical 
explanation of perceived teaching e f f ^.^ tiveness in community colleges, al- 
ternative attitudes and socialization experiences will have to account for 
a far greater amount of variance. Otherwise it will have to be assumed that 
other factors — perhaps the manner in which the teacher organizes courses or 
employs instructional media, perhaps i]^^ nature of the subject matter being 
presented, perhaps the varied orientations which s_t_uden_t_s bring co their role — 
are the principal determinants of Variation in teaching effectiveness. Of 
course, one must also question the validity of student evaluation as an indi- 
cator of effectiveness in education; however, there, is some evidence to sap- 
port a positive relationship between student perceptions of teacher effective- 
ness and actual cognitive, affective, -psychomotor achievement (McKeachie, 
1969:214)- 

As noted in the introduction, there have been several studies dealing 
with the acceptance of the community college concept, educational orientation 
of faculty, and reference group of fa^uitv^. None, however, have simultaneously 
addressed the relationship of these variables to teaching effectiveness in the 
community college setting. In the absence of further research on this question, 
We must conclude that the socialization experiences and educational orientations 
assessed i^ ^^bis study (and generally used by administrators) are not appro- 
priate as objective criteria for facMl^y selection policies in the community 
college. Further exploration ±s needed both to validate the findings of 
this study and to isolate other variables (such as the use of particular in- 
structional technologies and the effects of students' role orientation) which 
might be reliable correlates of effectiveness in the classroom. This explo- 
ration should also assist in the effort to develop objective and measurable 
criteria upon which rational personnel pdicy decisions may be based. 
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Footnotes 

in many states over half of all undergraduates enrolled in lower 
division programs of American colleges and universities are enrolled in 
public two--year colleges, a condition that is predicted to hold nationally 
by 1980. 
2 

There was a lack of cooperation at one campus of one of the colleges, 
resulting in a 13% return ratio. This campus is not, therefore, included 
in this analysis. 
3 

This data was originally collected for two dissertations directed 
by the first author. See Hill (1975) and South (1975) for a more detailed 
description of the ins t rimientat ion , its validation, and data collection 
procedures. 
4 , 

The random selection of full classes constitutes a type of cluster 
sampling scheme, which generally inflates variance but does not introduce 
systematic error. 

^These indicators represent a composite of Kerlinger's (1958) Progres- 
sive Scale and Morrison's (1972) Role Orientation Scale. 

Eigenvalues for these factors wore 3.21 and 1.54 respectively. Relia- 
bility (^) , validity (p) and invalidity (V) (see Heise and Bohrnstcdt, 1970) 

2 

were, for factor 1: :i = .7379, P= .8522, V = .0016; and for factor 2: Q 

2 

= .6866, p= .8211, 7 = .0123 using the "optimal" weightings obtained by 
mulLiple regression (Smith, 1974) to produce factor scores. 

^Reliability (TO and validity (p) using optLinum weightings were: 
n = .8159, p = .9033. 
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g 

Reliability (Q) and validity (p) using optimum v/eightings wore: 
Q = .9592, p = .9805. 
9 

The non-zero correlation between the two progress ivism factors is 
attributable to the multiple regression method used to compute factor scores 
This method maximizes reliability and validity but produu'iiS correlated 
scores on variables originally generated as orthogonal. 

"^^However, for the reference group identity variable some investigation 
was necessary to arrive at this conclusion. Since reference group identity 
is dichotmous, a highly skewed distribution on the sample data (85% or more 
subjects on one level) could violate the homoskedas t ici ty assumption to an 
extent which would bias the analytical results. Examination of the sample 
data reveals that the distribution is not sufficiently skewed to conclude 
that this assumption was violated because 68.4% of our sample prefers to 
work at a community college (the 95% confidence interval for the population 
is 61.2%~75.6%). 

■^■^The REPRO program was developed by Richard Rockwell of the Department 
of Sociology, University of North ^""ina at Chapel Hill. 
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Table 1 

Items Comprising the Progressivism Sc£ile^ 



1. The healthy interaction of students v/ith one another is just as important 
as the learning of subject matter. 

2. It is more important that the student learn to approach and solve problems 
than it is for him to master the subject matter or the curriculum. 

3. Education and educational institutions should be sources of new social ideas. 

4. The learning of proper attitudes is often more important than the learning 
of subject matter. 

5. Learning experiences organized around life experience rather than around 
subject matter are desirable. 

6. Faculty should consider the social and enotional development of students 
as important as their academic development. 

7. Learning is experimental. The student should be taught to test alter- 
natives before accepting any of them. 

3. The community college should take an active part in stimulating social 
change . 

9. Instructors should encourage students to study and criticize our own and 
other economic and social systems. 

3. Students should be encouraged to examine all problems including religious, 
economic, and social ones in a critical and objective fashion. 

L. Manual and physical skills development are as important to a person's 
growth as is intellectual development. 



^These items are modified from KerlLnger's (1956) Educational Scale VII 
ind Morrison's (1972) Role Orientation ScaJe. 
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Table 2 

a 

Items Comprising the Acceptance Scaled 



1. The scholastic entrance requirements of community colleges are too low. 

2. Too many faculty members allow sub-marginal s.udents to pass their courses. 

3. There tends to be too much stress in the community college on quantity of 
students and not enough on quality of students. 

4. Remedial courses in areas such as mathematics, English, etc. should play 
an important role in enabling the community college to meet its responsi- 
li ties . 

5. Cosmetology, welding, nurses aiding, etc. have a significant place in the 
curricular offerings of the community college. 

6. The community college tends to be too much like a high school. 

7. The transfer program should be the most important program in the institution. 

8. Personal and career counseling of students by faculty should constitute 
an important part of the program of community colleges. 

9. Our administrative staff is overly concerned with student retention rate. 

10. In determining college course offerings, the community college should be 
res pons ive to the specific educat ional needs of the community . 

^These n lo.ms are modified from Morrison ^s (1972) Acceptance of the 
Community College Concept Scale. 
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Table 3 

Items Comprising the Perceived Toaciiing Kf fee t iveness Scale^ 



1. Is the instructor actively helpful 
when you have difficulty? 

2. Is the instructor sensitive to 
student's feelings and problems? 

3. Does the instructor increase your 
interes t in the sub j ec t? 

4. Does the instructor make .students 
feel free to ask questions, disagree 
and e:<press their ideas? 

5. Is the instructor fair in his dealings 
with the student? 

6. Does the instructor display sufficient 
knowledge of his subject? 

7. Does the instructor clorify the material 
for the class? 

8. Does the instructor respect students? 

9- Does the instructor tell students when 
they have done particularly well? 

10. Is the instructor prepared for class? 

11. Does the instructor distinguish between 
his opinion and facts? 

12 . Are the ins true tor ' s directions clear? 

13. Does the instructor stimulate thinking? 

14- Has the instructor helped you make the 
material suf f iciently re] evant to your 
needs and goals? 



^This scale is a slightly modified version of a student evaluation of 
acuity questionnaire developed at Harrisburg Area Community College. 
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Reproduced and Observed Correlations — Full Model 
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Table 9 

Regression Parameters for Trimmed Model 
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For variables 3, A, & 6, the parameters are identical to 
those given in Table 5a for the full model. 
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Figure Captions 
Figure 1. Theoretical Model. 
Figure 2, Empirica3. Model. 
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Figure 1. Theoretical model 
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